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George Canning and His Friends. Containing Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters, Jeux d' Esprit, etc. Edited by Josceline Bagot. 
(London: John Murray; New York: E. P. Dutton. 1909. 
Two volumes. Pp. xiii, 423; ix, 463.) 

Not much can be said for the arrangement and editing of this collec- 
tion of letters and papers. Captain Josceline Bagot makes no pretense 
at offering a new life of Canning, and must therefore not be criticized 
for having failed to do so. All that he has attempted to do, has been 
to bring into some kind of order, and to reduce within reasonable limits, 
a vast mass of correspondence which has fallen into his hands, much 
of which must appear to every student of English political and social 
history well worth preserving. In his work as editor Captain Bagot 
has limited himself to the briefest possible sketches of the writers of 
the letters, and explanations of the circumstances under which some 
of them were written. An introductory chapter gives a short account 
of Canning's parentage and early life, and of the friends of Canning 
who appear most frequently in the correspondence. The earlier letters 
are largely of a personal character — many of them a of little value his- 
torically, except for the glimpses they give of Canning's personality, 
and of social and political conditions in England, in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century. Considerable space is occupied with letters 
describing the rather coarse and vulgar buffoonery in which in those 
days gentlemen seem to have freely indulged at the expense of their 
friends, and to which Canning and his associates were somewhat inor- 
dinately addicted. Interspersed among these effusions are serious let- 
ters which show the power of observation and the grasp of affairs which 
already characterized the future cabinet minister. One of these more 
serious letters is written to Mr. Edward Boot Wilbraham and dated 
December 4, 1792, when Canning was twenty-two years of age. This let- 
ter on the state of England covers ten of Captain Bagot's pages, and 
is a remarkable review of social and political conditions before the out- 
break of the war with France. With this and a few other exceptions 
the earlier letters make but a small contribution of English political 
history. 

Canning entered parliament in 1793 as member for Newtown in the 
Isle of Wight, one of the rotten boroughs of the unreformed house of 
commons. He owed his seat solely to Pitt; "without," as he wrote to 
his friend Richman, "the influence or interference of any other man." 
Clearly the electors of Newtown who went through the form of choos- 
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ing him as their representative were entirely negligible. In writing a 
little later to Bootle Wilbraham, Canning reiterated his sense of indebt- 
edness to Pitt. "The seat does not cost me one farthing," he added, 
" nor put me under the smallest obligations to any one man, woman, or child 
— Mr. Pitt only excepted." The fact that the electors of Newton had 
voted for him is, however, not entirely overlooked. " My constituents,' ' 
continues the letter, "are a select but not unrespectable set of people 
who live on the sea coast in the Isle of Wight, at a small but conveni- 
ent town called Newtown, and amuse themselves with catching fish, 
and when Sir Richard Worsley vacates a seat as he does now and then 
upon a promise or receipt of some snug employment from government 
— with electing in his room a worthy and independent member of par- 
liament.' ' Only two years after his entrance into parliament Canning 
was made under-secretary for foreign affairs under Lord Grenville in 
Pitt's government, an office which he held until Pitt resigned in 1801. 
The letters which Captain Bagot has been able to recover belonging 
to this period do not however, treat seriously of politics. Like the 
earlier letters they belong chiefly to the more personal side of Can- 
ning's life and show his deep affection for his wife and his friends and 
also his irrepressible love of fun and Joking. 

Six years after Pitt's resignation in 1801, the whig government, in 
which Fox had been foreign secretary, resigned and a tory ministry 
with the Duke of Portland at its head came into office. In this minis- 
try, Canning was foreign secretary, and his first action was to offer 
the under-secretaryship to Charles Bagot, Captain Bagot's uncle. The 
long correspondence between Bagot and Canning, which began at this 
time and was continued after Canning's resignation in 1809, forms the 
most valuable section of Captain Bagot's book at least so far as these 
volumes are to be considered as an addition to our knowledge of the 
great foreign secretary. The letters of this period are plainly those 
that remained in the possession of Sir Charles Bagot, as most of them 
are addressed to him, and only now and again has Captain Bagot been 
able to recover the replies. Inspersed among Canning's letters to the 
under-secretary are letters from Sir Walter Scott, Villiers, the minister 
at Lisbon, Arbuthnot and Ward, members of parliament, and Henry 
Wellesley, the younger brother of the Duke of Wellington. There is no 
thread of connection between these letters; all that Captain Bagot has 
done having been to select every letter which seemed worth preservation, 
and to arrange the letters as far as possicle in chronological order. 
The letters from Canning to Bagot do not stop with the end of their 
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relationship as foreign secretary and under-secretary, but continue to 
1813, and this correspondence forms the second half of the first volume 
of Captain Bagot's collection. The second volume unfortunately in- 
cludes comparatively few letters from Canning. In 1815, Bagot 
was sent as minister to the United States and the first two chapters 
of the second volume contain some very interesting impressions of 
American politics and American sentiment towards England after 
the war of 1812. These chapters will be useful to the student, of 
Anglo-American relations; but they do not shed much light on the life 
of Canning. 

Except for a short term as president of the board of control for India 
in 1816, it was not until 1822 that Canning again found himself in 
office. He then became foreign secretary in Lord Liverpool's govern- 
ment, an office which he held until he became prime minister a few 
months before his death in 1827. It was during this term at the foreign 
office that the doctrines especially connected with Canning's name be- 
came incorporated in English foreign policy. Unfortunately very few 
of Canning's letters, written at this stage of his career, have fallen 
into Captain Bagot's possession, and little new light is thrown on the 
motives and reasoning which led Canning to favor reform abroad, 
while hating and fearing it at home. From a speech made at Plymouth 
in 1823, it is evident that his attitude towards foreign countries was 
founded on his belief that " England is not called upon on every occasion 
to mix itself in the concerns of the nations that surround us." His 
application of this principle is briefly expressed in a sentence from a 
letter to Bagot which Captain Bagot places on his title page: "Each 
country for itself and God for us all." The sentence occurs in a letter 
marked "Private and confidential," written on January 3, 1823, and 
it expresses briefly Canning's policy of non-interference when a country 
by revolution was freeing itself from tyranny. 

Probably the chief value of Captain Bagot's contribution to English 
history a greater value even that the new light on Canning's life 
and character — is the confirmation it affords of the growing conviction 
that England's governing classes were always careful to secure to them- 
selves ample rewards for their work of government. The trials and 
difficulties of cabinet making; the necessity of providing for X, Y and Z, 
if these gentlemen had to be ousted from office to make room for others; 
the careful selection for the minor offices of needy relatives of great men 
who had to be propitiated; the aristocratic composition of ministries, 
whig and tory, and of the diplomatic service; and the scorn and con- 
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tempt so freely poured out on Peel — "that cotton weaver" — and other 
outsiders; all illustrate the value which the governing classes placed upon 
their services, and the claim that they asserted to be fully repaid for them. 
The tradition of unpaid service has been of immense value in English 
political life; but it was not until the middle classes took up the work 
of municipal government after the municipal reform act of 1835 that 
political service in England was rendered without payment. As long 
as service was confined to the aristocracy such letters as these in Cap- 
tain Bagot's collection show that very little of it was really unpaid. 

A. G. P. 

The Speakers of the House. By Herbert Bruce Fuller. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1909. Pp. 311.) 

This volume is a popular historical review of the growth of the office 
of speaker of the United States house of representatives, together with a 
series of character sketches of the more important men who have filled 
that office. The author, we are told, is widely acquainted in official 
circles at Washington and has known personally many of the speakers 
who have presided over the deliberations of the house. His portrai- 
tures of Clay, Grow, Calfax, Blaine, Randall, Crisp, Reed and Cannon 
are especially interesting and are replete with numerous anecdotes 
concerning their official careers. Grow, he tells us, seldom erred and ex- 
erted vast influence on the course of legislation. He was the first speak- 
er to take part in the discussions of the house when it was not in com- 
mittee of the whole. As a speaker he ranks with Clay for enduring per- 
sonal popularity, though his popularity was that of weakness. "He 
belonged to that class which biologists term invertebrates' ' and led a 
"gelatinous political existence." Colfax possessed neither will nor 
mind of his own and his ideas of parliamentary law were so crude that 
he had to employ a parliamentary tutor to solve for him the labyrinth 
of its perplexities. Both he and Grow were largely under the guid- 
ance of Thaddeus Stevens, "the greatest of all American parliamen- 
tary leaders." Blaine and Randall helped materially to increase 
the political importance of the speakership, though Randall was an 
obstructionist in matters of legislature. He was the first speaker who 
sought directly to increase the power of the office by changing the 
rules. Carlisle regarded the speakership in the light of a judicial office, 
frequently refused to make partisan decisions and established a new and 



